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THE ESCAPE FROM THE WRICK. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

“Cur away the masts—the shrouds first—be smart, my 
men!” cried a voice. 

“Who dares give that order?” shrieked out the 
captain; “ she'll be over this in no time.” 

“I dare obey it,” exclaimed one of the seamen. 
“Come, lads, it’s the best chance of saving our lives.” 

The men listened to the advice of their messmate, 
and knowing where to find the axes, quickly severed the 
shrouds of the mizen-mast, and some attacked it, while 
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others went to the main-mast, in spite of the mad cries 
of the captain to “hold fast.” Their object was thus to 
force the ship over the reef, if it was a reef we were on, 
head first, or closer to the shore if we were on an island. 
The seas came thundering against our sides, often dash- 
ing over the decks, so that with difficulty any of us 
could save ourselves from being carried away by them. 
Several poor people were thus swept away soon after the 
ship struck, and their despairing shrieks rang in our 
ears as they were borne away, or hurled on the rocks 
amid the foaming breakers. We could see nothing 
beyond the ship except the troubled waters. Our chief 
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hope rested on her not being wedged in the rocks. Now 
she lifted and drove on her bottom, grinding over the 
coral; now down she came again, and rocked to and fro 
in the surges. Directly the after masts were cleared 
away, her head paid off, and we drove on stern first. 
It was pitiable to hear the cries which rose from the 
terror-stricken passengers, but as we could as yet give 
them no comfort I refrained from going below. William 
and Trundle, O’Carroll and I, stood together holding on 
to the stump of the main-mast ; the Frenchman and his 
son had gone below at the commencement of the gale. 
I hoped that they were still there. The ship continued 
alternately grinding and bumping along, but still 
evidently progressing over the reef. She must have 
been new and well built, or she would have gone to 
pieces with the treatment she was receiving. Our 
anxiety was thus prolonged, for it was impossible to say, 
supposing the ship should drive over the reef, whether 
we should find land, and if not whether she would float. 
It seemed as if each blow she received must be knocking 
a hole through her planks. Oh, how we longed for day- 
light, at all events to sée and face the dangers which 
beset us! In the dark we could do nothing, but hold 
on for our lives, and pray that we and all with us might 
yet be preserved from destruction. 

At length the ship was lifted by a huge wave. On she 
drove. It seemed that the next time she came down on 
the hard rocks it must be to her destruction. On, on she 
went—the waters roared and hissed around her. In- 


stead of the expected catastrophe, suddenly she appeared 
to be floating with comparative calmness; she had been 
forced over the reef, but the furious wind was still 
driving her before it. 

“ We should anchor this instant,” said O’Carroll, but 
neither the master nor his mates were on deck to give 


the necessary orders. 
O’Carroll. 

The two midshipmen, with Kelson and several of the 
crew, hurried to carry out the order. Some delay 
occurred in consequence of the darkness. At length the 
anchor was let go, but as the ship’s stern swung round, 
it struck heavily on a rock, Again cries of terror came 
up from the passengers in the cabins; I therefore, as I 
could be of no use on deck, went below, in the hopes of 
tranquillising their minds. They clung round me as I 
appeared, entreating to be told the truth. I assured them 
that there was no immediate danger, and that though 
the ship had again struck on the rocks, there was so 
much less sea inside the reef than what she had already 
gone through, I. hoped she might continue to hold 
together. In all probability we were not far off land. 
Some, on hearing this, especially those who had been 
most overcome with terror, expressed their joy in all 
sorts of extravagant ways, and seemed to consider that 
there was no longer any danger to be apprehended ; 
others, again, would scarcely credit what I told them, and 
inquired what the captain thought on the subject. 

“The captain! what does he know about anything ?” 
exclaimed a young man, who appeared to be superior in 
education to most of the passengers. “If the ship is 
lost and our lives sacrificed, on him will rest the blame 
—look there.” 

He threw open the door of the captain’s cabin, where 
he and the first mate sat, both far too tipsy to move, 
yet still trying to pour spirits down their throats. 

“What's that you say?” growled out the captain, 
with an indistinct utterance; “I'll have no mutiny 
aboard this ship.” 

“ He endeavoured to rise, but fell forward across the 
table, upsetting the bottle and tumblers. The mate 


“Stand by to anchor,” cried 
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was too far gone even to attempt to rise. He gazed at 
us with an idiotic glance for a minute or two, then his 
head dropped down on the little table at which he was 
sitting. It must be understood that all this time the 
ship was far from quiet: she was still grinding and 
striking heavily against the rocks, though the sea had 
not sufficient force to lift her over them. TI hurried 
again on deck: my fear was that the ship would fill with 
water and drop off the rocks and sink. After hunting 
about we found the carpenter, and with his help sounded 
the well; already there were six feet of water in the 
hold. After waiting a short time, we found that the 
water was increasing ; the pumps must be set to work, 
Some of the crew said it was of no use, and refused; 
others came to our summons; and to help us, we called 
up all the men passengers, while we set the example 
by labouring as hard as we could; thus the night passed. 
It was indeed better for everybody that we had some- 
thing to do. Dawn came at last. We eagerly looked out 
for the prospect which daylight was to reveal, whether we 
were to find ourselves amidst reefs just rising from the 
water, or near a mere sandbank, or on an inhabited shore. 
At first we could only see, as before, the white foam 
dancing up; then dark rocks and yellow sand, and 
beyond it brown hills and a few trees. As the light 
still further increased, we discovered that the country 
was in a state of nature: in vain we looked for traces of 
inhabitants. 

The passengers, hearing that we were close to land, 
came crowding on deck, all eager to get on shore. It 
was, however, no easy matter to do so. The sea came rush- 
ing round the ship, between which and the dry rocks 
the distance was considerable, so that anybody attempt- 
ing to swim to them would have been swept away. 
One small boat alone remained, the rest had been 
knocked to pieces; in this only two rowers could sit, - 
and a couple of passengers at the most.» As far, how- 
ever, as we could see on either side, the surf broke too 
furiously to allow her to land, so that she could, we 
feared, be of no use. At length, my brother cried out, 
“ We'll go in her; there is one place just inside the ship « 
where we can jump on shore with a line; if we can do 
that, we'll carry a hawser to the rocks, and all the people 
may land.” ‘The two mids and Kelson agreed to go in 
the boat, towing a light line. We watched them anxiously. 
The water tossed and foamed around them, and they had 
hard work to contend with the reflux of the sea. 
Earnestly I prayed that they might be protected and 
succeed, both for their sakes and ours. A shout of joy 
and thankfulness burst from the lookers on, as Kelson 
leaped on the rock, followed by the two midshipmen, 
who instantly hauled the boat up out of harm’s way. A 
hawser had been prepared, which they at once hauled on 
shore and secured; a cradle was next fitted to it by 
the seamen, under O’Carroll’s directions. It was a ques- 
tion who was to go forth to prove it; at that moment, 
Jacotot made his appearance on deck. He was told that 
he must go on shore. He was secured forthwith to the 
cradle. In vain he struggled and protested: he was 
quickly drawn across. His sonand Jack followed. Two 
men then went to assist in hauling the passengers 
across; they were placed one after the other in the 
cradle, and landed in safety. I was thankful when they 
were all on shore. There they stood, grouped together, 
gazing helplessly at the ship, not knowing what to do. 
There was no one to guide them. ‘Those wretches, the 
master and his mate, still remained utterly helpless 10 
the cabin. Half the crew of the ship had been lost, and 
the young mate, who might have exercised some 
authority. From what I saw of the remainder of the 
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crew, I was afraid that they were mostly a very bad 
set. 1 dreaded their breaking into the spirit room, 
which seamen often do under such circumstances. To 
prevent this, it was necessary to keep them amply 
employed: we urged them, therefore, to land all the pro- 
yisions that could be got out the hold. 

To expedite this proceeding, we got another hawser 
carried on shore. Our lives might depend on the amount 
of provisions we could save. All day we worked on, till 
towards evening the water had risen so much in the 
hold that nothing more could be got out. The heat 
was intense, but so important was the work, that we 
scarcely stopped even to take food. Noone had thought 
all this time of the captain and mate, the real cause of 
their misfortunes. Suddenly I recollected that they had 
been left in a side-cabinasleep. I hurried down. I was 
but just in time: the water was up to their heads, and 
in another minute would have washed over their faces 
and drowned them as they lay sleeping off their debauch. 
I shouted out their names, and called them to come on 
deck. They started up, their countenances exhibiting 
their horror and alarm, as they believed that the ship 
was sinking beneath them. Out into the water they 
tumbled. The mate slipped, and caught hold of the 
captain to save himself. Over they went, struggling 
together. I fancy that they thought themselves over- 
board; right under the water they dragged each other, 
once more to get their heads out, spluttering and shout- 
ing, and swearing most fearfully. At last, fearing that 
they might after all be drowned, I seized the mate, who 
was the smaller man of the two, and dragged him on 
deck, calling out to O’Carroll to assist in getting up 
the captain, He came to my assistance, and we hauled 
both the men on deck. Their sea bath and the struggle 
had brought them to their senses; but when, after staring 
around for some time, they saw that the ship was a 
hopeless wreck, cast away on an apparently barren island, 
they very nearly lost them again. To find fault with them 
at such a moment would have been folly. “‘ Come, I advise 
you to get on shore, for very likely the ship will go to 
pieces during the night, if the wind rise again,” I said, 
quietly. They were far from disposed to thank me for 
amy advice, though, after looking about for a few minutes, 
they took it, and were hauled on shore. After collecting 
everything of value to be found in the cabin, compass, 
charts, and some nautical books, I followed. O’Carroll 
was the last man to leave the ship. William and his 
messmate had been very active on shore, and got a 
tent rigged for the poor women and children, and some 
food cooked for them by Jacotot. 

No sooner was a fire lighted than the Frenchman 
was himself again, hurrying about in search of the 
utensils necessary for his calling. He had cooked a 
capital supper for them, and he now offered to cook one 
for us. On collecting all the sails we had landed, we 
were able to form a shelter for ourselves, as well as for 
the seamen; and at length, weary with our exertions, 
we lay down to rest. The captain and mate were very 
silent, and I hoped ashamed of themselves. During the 
night there was a good deal of wind and sea. I was 
thankful that we were on shore, and when I looked out 
I almost expected to find that the ship had gone to 
pieces. There, however, she was, still holding fast to- 
gether. Seeing this, the captain declared that he would 
get her off, and that if trees could be found in the island 
suitable for new spars, he could proceed on his voyage. 

“Tf he knew of the bumping she got he wouldn’t 
Say so,” observed O’Carroll. “That ship will never 
float again, and strong as she is, another gale such as 
we had last night will break her to pieces.” 
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As there was nothing more to be done, we started to 
explore the island. It seemed to be the chief of a 
group of rocky islets, being about six miles long and half 
as broad. Though we made diligent search as we 
walked on, we could find no water. A few small casks 
of the precious liquid had been landed, but sufficient 
only for another day or two. 

“And what shall we do when that is gone?” asked 
William. It was a serious question. 

“We must trust in God, for vain is the help of man in 
such a case,” I answered; “at all events, we must use 
what we have got with the greatest economy.” 

On returning to the camp and reporting our want of 
success in finding water, what was our dismay to find 
that every drop in the casks had been consumed! All 
the poor people could say was that they were so thirsty, 
and the children were so constantly crying out for 
water, that they could not help giving it to them. We 
were ourselves already suffering greatly from thirst 
after our ramble, yet not a drop of water did we obtain. 
Our lips were parched, our tongues dry: without water 
we could not eat, we loathed food, supperless we lay 
down to sleep. All night long I was dreaming of 
sparkling fountains and running brooks. As soon as it 
was daylight, we again set out with a spade and pick- 
axe, prepared, if we could find no running stream, to dig 
wherever verdure showed that moisture was at hand. 
We walked on and on, searching in every direction 
round the shore, but no sign of a stream emptying 
itself into the sea could we discover, and when we dug 
we soon met the hard rock. Faint and weary we re- 
turned to the camp. We found a fire blazing, and 
Jacotot with several men standing round it: two were 
working a rough pair of bellows, others hammers and 
tongs. All were employed under his directions, while he 
was engaged in riveting a pipe into a large copper 
kettle. 

“Why you trouble to look for water?” he asked. 
“There is salt water, there is wood to make fire, then 
we have plenty of fresh water. We make steam, steam 
come out and leave the salt in de kettle, and then find 
a cold piece of iron and drop, drop, down into this tub 
all fresh and good for drink.” He told us that he had 
seen a French doctor obtain fresh water from salt in 
that manner. 

‘*Most men have their merits, if we could but dis- 
cover them and put them in their right places,” I 
thought to myself. “We were inclined to laugh at 
Jacotot, but if he can produce fresh water out of salt, 
he may be the means of saving all our lives.” 

We watched him anxiously, all eager to help him, 
but he would not be hurried. At length the machine 
was finished, and we hastened to fill it with salt water. 
It was placed on the fire, and slowly the drops of fresh 
water were distilled from it. How eagerly were they 
sought for by the poor creatures who stood round with 
lack-lustre eyes and parched lips. Jacotot insisted that 
the youngest should be served first. I think he was 
influenced by the wish to get his boy Auguste an early 
draught. That was but natural. Some of the crew 
grumbled, and so did the captain and mate, who were, 
in consequence of their late debauch, suffering fearfully 
from thirst; but O’Carroll, William, and Trundle, 
Kelson, and two or three of the passengers, formed a 
body-guard round the Frenchman, to enable him to do 
as he thought right. Only half a little liqueur glass of 
the precious fluid was served out to each person. It 
was pleasant to see the eyes of the poor children 
brighten as the pure water touched their lips. The 
younger ones, however, directly their allowance was 
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gone, cried out for more. Several times we had to 
stop till more water was distilled. 

While we were thus engaged, the wind had again got 
up, and the sea, dashing over the reef, began to burst 
with violence against the shore. The effect produced 
on the wreck was soon apparent. The remaining upper 
works began to give way. As the sea rolled in with 
increasing violence, plank after plank was torn off, then 
larger portions were wrenched from the hull, the deck 
burst up, and was soon dashed into pieces against the 
rocks. As soon as we had swallowed enough water 
somewhat to slake our burning thirst, we hastened to 
the beach to save what we could from the wreck. We 
hauled on shore all the planks and timber we could 
get hold of, with the vague idea that we might be able 
to build a raft of some sort, in which to make our 
escape. At all events, the wood would be useful to 
construct huts for the women, or to burn. As darkness 
set in, a large portion of the wreck had disappeared, and 
even the captain was convinced that her keel would 
never leave its present position, except to be cast up in 
fragments on the rocks. He and the mate had been 
very quiet and low-spirited. They were craving for 
their accustomed stimulants, and several times I heard 
them grumbling at us for not having landed any liquor 
for them. Neither they nor the larger portion of their 
crew had exerted themselves in the slightest degree to 
assist us in our labours. Most of them sauntered along 
the beach with their hands in their pockets, or sat 
coolly watching us. Fatigued with our exertions, we at 


last returned to the camp, where Jacotot was able to 
give us a glass of water, and we then, thankful even for 
that small supply, lay down to rest. 

It was not till late that any of us awoke; we then 
found that the captain and mate, and several of their 


men, had withdrawn themselves to a distance from the 
camp. We were glad to be rid of their company, 
though why they had gone away so suddenly we could 
not tell. We could not help suspecting, however, that 
they had done so with the intention of hatching mischief. 
When I speak of we, I mean our party from the Doré, 
for we of: necessity kept very much together. I have 
not particularly described the emigrants, for there was 
nothing very remarkable about them. ‘Two or three 
were intelligent, enterprising men, who had made them- 
selves acquainted with the character of the country to 
which they were going, and had tolerably definite plans for 
the employment of their capitals. The rest had mostly 
failed in England, and were rather driven by want into 
exilethan attracted by the advantages the new colony had 
to offer. They were all married men with families, and 
this made them associate with each other for mutual 
assistance. The steerage passengers were generally small 
tradesmen, and had emigrated for much the same reason 
as the others. Three gentlemen of the first class, who 
were bachelors, had begged leave to join our mess. One 
of them had already been in New South Wales, and 
wasable togive us much interesting information about it. 
So much taken was I, indeed, with what I heard, that I 
resolved, should I be unable to find the Barbara, to visit 
the colony before returning home. We thus, as I have ex- 
plained, formed three chief messes. We were not as yet 
either very badly off. We had saved provisions from the 
wreck sufficient, with economy, to last us a couple of 
months or more; and now that we could obtain fresh 
water, though but in small quantities, we were not 
afraid of dying of thirst. We were in hopes, too, of find- 
ing turtles and turtles’ eggs, and perhaps wild fowl, and we 
might also catch fish to add to our stock of provisions. 
Could we only find water, and some sort of vege- 
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tables, we might be able, we thought, to support 
existence for any length of time; and as far, indeed, as we 
could judge, we might not have an opportunity of 
escaping from the island for months, or it might be 
for years. This was not, however, a subject pleasant to 
contemplate. I thought of my merchandise, William 
of his promotion, and of the opportunities he might lose 
of distinguishing himself, while Jacotot, though not idle, 
was unable to make money where he was. Toby 
Trundle, however, took things very easily. He laughed 
and joked as much as ever, and declared that he never 
was more jolly in his life. He used to say the same 
thing in the midshipman’s berth; he had said it on 
board the boat, and ;I believe he would have said it 
under nearly any circumstances in which he could have 
been placed. The poor emigrants, on the contrary, were 
very far from content. Most of them had lost all they 
possessed in the world, and knew that, should they even 
ultimately arrive at their destination, they must land as 
beggars, dependent on the bounty of others. They were 
therefore naturally very loud in their complaints of 
the captain and his mate, while they were continually 
bewailing their own hard lot. Those persons had, as I 
observed, removed themselves toa distance from the rest 
of our shipwrecked band. 

We had retired to tents for the night, and had laid 
down to sleep, when after some time I was awoke by 
sounds of shouting and laughter, followed by shrieks and 
cries, which seemed to come up from the beach where 
the captain and his associates had taken up their 
quarters. The noises increased, and O’Carroll awoke. 
He got up, and we went together to the entrance of our 
tent. The night was very calm. The stars shone forth 
from the dark sky with a brilliancy I have never seen 
surpassed ; even the restless sea was quiet, and met the 
shore with an almost noiseless kiss; all nature seemed 
tranquil and at rest. A shot was heard, and then 
another, and another, followed by shouts and execrations. 
“There will be blood shed among those madmen,” 
exclaimed O’Carroll. “They have got hold of some liquor 
unknown to us, and are fighting with each other: we 
must try and separate them.” Calling my brother and 
the rest of the party to come to our assistance, we 
hurried off in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS.’ 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
EDWARD FORBES. 


I wave offered my genial tribute to the memory of 
Edward Forbes in the volume above referred to. His 
“ Life” has been compiled and published, and innume 
rable memoirs and biographical notices have appeared; 
but all together fail to afford an adequate idea of him. 
So zealous in scientific pursuits; so various as well as 
recondite in his acquirements ; so sportive in some of his 
researches, as if the hard labour were sheer fun;.80 
gifted with taste in the fine arts; so well read i 
general literature and antiquities; so clever with his 
pencil; so ready with his pen; so humorous and 80 
good-humoured ; so playful, so judicious, so instructive, 
so entertaining, as the occasion “ruled the hour,” none 
but himself could be his parallel. ; 

The most distinct and prominent feature in the 
character of Edward Forbes might be described in oné 
word, only that the word has been degraded to a very 
different meaning—he was a thorough socialist. From 
his first days at school to his latest day, amid the pros* 
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cution of intense siudies, he was always forming brother- 
hoods ; some jor useful practical purposes and improve- 
ments, and others for recreation after hard mental labour, 
in the enjoyment of frank and festive communion with 
congenial minds. Dr. Johnson would have called him 
a most “clubbable” man. At all events, the Institution 
of the Red Lions was a climax to this order of or- 
ganizations; even when most playful, shooting follies 
as they arose, and using wit and satire on the side of 
sound sense and useful knowledge. 

The history of the Red Lion Club may be briefly told. 
The formal or official entertainments at the meetings of 
the British Association had become prolix and weari- 
some, and still more disfigured by fulsome compliments, 
which every postprandial speaker bestowed (as is too 
commonly the custom of England) upon every other 
speaker. A chance congress of three or four of the younger 
savans, on a stroll, at a roadside inn, led to the establish- 
ment of the Red Lions, radiant from its sign! Instead 
of attending the ordinaries or grand dinners, they made 
occasional days of escape, and dined en clubbe, as the 
French journal translated it, in parties of ten or twelve, 
Edward Forbes usually presiding. The dons pooh- 
poohed the club for awhile, but by degrees it made 
itself known, and so grew that it became difficult to 
decide whether the B.A. was attached to the R.L., or the 
R.L. was an offshoot of the B.A.! 

With this needful preface, I proceed to my Letters, 
selecting, to begin with, one or two bearing upon the 
subject in hand, from a mass of correspondence in which 
many epistles were, like these, characteristic as being 
half prose and half verse. 

At the British Association at Birmingham, in 1839, 
the Friday set apart for excursions turned out as wet 
and stormy a day as ever tried the nerve of philosophy. 
Nevertheless, about three hundred members attended 
their leaders, Murchison and Buckland, to visit Horsley 
Ironworks, the Lime Caverns, Wren’s Nest, and Trap for- 
mations. Forbes’s notice thereon follows :— 


West Lulworth, near Wareham, Dorset, 
27th September. 

Dear JERDAN,—You should have had the song sooner, but the 
Beroe had dived so deep among my shirt collars and small 
clothes, in the hurry of packing up after the tenth campaign 
(not champagne) of the Red Lions, that there was no getting 
him to the surface. However, here he is, and you may press 
him to death, if you think him sufficiently decent and 
musical, (Here follows Song of the Beroe. ) 

Wandering away in these desolate and benighted parts, I 
have not yet received any of the accounts of the Association, 
but shall do so in due time, when parcels come. What you 
Say respecting blustering and begging I quite agree to. When 
will the old stagers of the Association learn to give up the 
dramatic and do the scientific ? 

I would write a song about “ Garibaldi,” but with all his 
faults I love him, for he is a thorough right-hearted man at 
bottom. 

By this time I hope you have got over the dreadful fore- 
glimpse of the sulphureous cavern where I was nearly 
throttled, 

Ever, dear Jerdan, 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD FORBES, 
Then follow the verses on— 


THE DUDLEY EXPEDITION: A BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEDLEY. 
Tune—** Going to Putney by Water.”’ 


Come, listen allas members be, 
Whether of sections A, B, C, 
D, or else of E, F, G, 
As go to Dudley by water ; 
As how from Brummagen we set, 
Upon one Friday very wet, 
‘To gather stones and fossils get, 
All at Dudley by water ! 
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Skipping, dripping all the way, 
Lots of swim and nothing to pay, 
Every one with summut to say, 
Going to Dudley by water. 
Each philosopher so wise 
Then set out with staring eyes, 
The little fishes to surprise, 
As go to Dudley by water. 
Not a soul behind did lag, 
But with hammer and with bag, 
Smashed at dyke, slip, fault, and crag, 
When they went to Dudley by water. 
Skipping, dripping, all the way, etc, 
Underground we then did go, 
Candles round us in a row, 
Such a flareup and a show, 
All at Dudley by water! 
Dr. Buckland then arose, 
And the people there he shows 
What rum beasts in stone there grows 
In the caves at Dudley water! 
Skipping, dripping all the way, etc. 
Then at dinner sich a rush, 
Sich a scramble, cram, and crush, 
Lots of grub and little lush, 
All at Dudley water ! 
And when we came back to town, 
Warn’t it funny that we found 
All this fun for half-a-crown, 
When we went to Dudley by water? 
Skipping, dripping all the way, etc. 
But if the going to Dudley by water was susceptible of 
humorous description, no description could do justice 
to the return of some twenty or thirty of the excur- 
sionists, including Henry Hallam among other eminences, 
who, in the scramble for departure, were stowed in the 
hold of a dirty and clumsy barge belonging to the 
works. Here, in order to beguile the tedious voyage, 
Forbes improvised and organised a Sectional Meeting, 
and if “ roars of laughter” could show that the proceed- 
ings were of the most interesting and important nature 
(the usual language of thereports of meetings on shore), it 
would be proven that here was accomplished the greatest 
advance in science ever achieved by the Association. 
Alas! the record is lost, or was perhaps so smothered 
in mirth, as to have rendered it impossible ever to have 
been accurately reported ? 

The talent of our humourist, whose ridicule never in- 
flicted a wound, while it served the cause of truth and 
gave rebuke to folly, took a cue in connection with the 
British Association from the example of one of its fore- 
most ornaments, accomplished and agreeable and droll 
like himself,—need I name the much esteemed and 
much regretted Professor Buckland ? 

Passing on to more miscellaneous topics, I may 
remark that gastronomy and publications on cookery 
were favourite topics with Forbes. I haye as many 
witty examples as would fill half a Leisure Hour. 
Here is one, supposed to be spoken by Professor Jerry 
O’Mullins, of Hedge University, Connemara, “ On the 
Anatomy of the Oyster ” :— 


ANATOMY OF THE OYSTER. 

Of all the conchiferous shell-fish, 
The oyster is surely the king ; 

Arrah, Mick, call the people who sell fish, 
And tell them a dozen to bring; 

For it’s I that intend to demonstrate 
The cratur’s phenomena strange, 

Its functions to set every one straight, 
And exhibit their structure and range, 

In sweet rhyme! 


Now, boys, I beseech, be attentive, 
On this Carlingford fasten your eyes, 
As I spread it before you so pensive, 
Its gape opened wide with surprise. 
See that small purple spot in the centre, 
That’s its heart, which is all on the move ; 
For though looking as deep as a mentor, 
It’s tenderly beating with love 
Ail the while. 





Like a Chesterfield pea-coat, its liver, 
Of fusty brown Petersham made, 
It folds round its stomach to give a 
Supply of fresh bile when there’s need. 
Yor though we when we swallow our oyster, 
Like it raw, and by cooks undefiled, 
The crature itself is much choicer, 
Preferring its condiments biled— 
It’s so nice! 


The fringes that circle its body, 
Which epicures think should be clear’d, 
Are the animal’s lungs ; for, ’tis odd, he, 
Like a foreigner, breathes through his beard! 
And among all its memorabilia, 
Than this structure there’s none half so queer, 
Though Sharpey may say they are eivia, 
A wiser contrivance to ‘* speer,” | 
Let him try. 





Now these are the facts in the history 
Of an oyster I’d on you impress ; 
Pve sarved them up plain without mystery — 

To cook them would just make a mess. 
So now, boys, we’ll get in the whisky, 
Since the water is hot on the hob, 
Whilst we stir up our native so frisky, 
By sticking the knife in his gob— 
Dear ould fish! 


Many letters were altogether poetical, with merely a line 
or two, such as “ Dear J., if it please you.” Here is 
one specimen in different strain :— 


Through archipelagoes of hearts, 
The bark of beauty sails, 

Laden with love, for honour’s marts, 
Or isles where truth prevails : 

Her swelling royals, snowy white, 
In the bright sunshine gleam, 

And from her topmast’s lofty height 
Untangled pennants stream, 


Pilot, beware! be not too brave, 
In that fair island sea; 
Steer clear of every breaking wave, 
Lest there a rock should be. 
Look to your chart where dangers threat, 
On each enchanting shore, 
Whence passion’s gust hath overset 
A noble bark before. 


The annexed are short and characteristic letters. 


November 3rd, 1845. 
Dear JeERvAN,—When busy with my Lycian work a day or 
two ago, the delicious taste of porcupine, on which we used to 
feed in the east, so haunted me, that I could not get rid of it 
until I had embalmed the dish in the accompanying unworthy 
rhymes, which, if not too rugged, may perhaps find a place in | 
the Gazette with other of my (Asia) minor poems. 
Lhave just come back from Paddies’ land, which I left full of 
bad ’tators, both of the ordinary and the agi-tator-sort. There 
were a few, however, of the right kidney, perfectly sound. 
Ever most sincerely, 
EDWARD Forpss. 


Accompanying this note was a poem, since reprinted, 
of which we may here give the two opening stanzas. 


REMINISCENCES OF XANTHUS, BY A HISTRICOPHAGOUS TRAVELLER, 


Dear Lycia! fair land of antiquities, 
Which Fellowes first dared to explore, 
My heart—oh ! my heart, very sick it is 
When I think I’m so far from thy shore! 
From Xanthus, the home of my wishes, 
Where we used to sup, breakfast, and dine, 
On the dish of all dishes, delicious, 
On—cOLD ROAST PORCUPINE ! 


Well I remember the cottage, where, 
When the day’s labour was o’er, 

Hungry we hied for our pottage there, 
And afterwards slept on the floor. 

Though fleas in millions hopped over us, 
No’er were we heard to repine— 

Men making mighty discoveries 
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Geological Society, Tuesday. 
My Dear Sir,—If the enclosed squib is sufficiently dignified 
for the L. G., it may lighten the effect of my chemical prose of 


last week. 
I saw you on Friday squatted among the gallipots at 


Faraday’s extraordinary lecture. People have been enquiring 
here when some notice of it may come out. I tell them pro- 
bably in the next L. G. I hope you mean to report it. 
Here’s a very mild epigram on the “ matter””— 


Great Faraday, a few days back, 

The laws of matter did attack, 
With wondrous hardihood. 

In vain our notions he uproots— 

When Faraday the subject moots, 
The matter’s always good ! 


Most truly yours, 
E. Forses, 


With all this abundance of pleasantry, there were the 
solid foundations of moral rectitude, benevolent feeling, 
and great scientific acquirements, nor was the spirit of 
more touching poetic composition wanting. Gifted with 
such a diversity of talent as seemed almost universal, 
well did he merit the tribute being applied, “ Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit.” 


EDWARD JESSE, 


At the great age of eighty-eight, Edward Jesse has lately 
been removed from the labours of a long life, passed with 
greater serenity and freedom from the ills that flesh is 
heir to, than is often the lot of man. To what do I as- 
cribe this happiness? Not to a succession of official 
appointments, however agreeable and (latterly) con- 
genial, so much as to his love of literary pursuits, and 
his taste for natural history. In his own line he never 
ceased from inquiry nor tired of investigation. All was 
done in a quiet earnest way. It might be into the iden- 
tification of Herne’s Oak, the gravity of the rumoured 
affection of George m1 for the fair Quakeress, or even 
the title of her Majesty to be the lyrist of the lay, 
“ Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill”! A dash of credulity 
adds a charm to the writings of naturalists ; and I may 
relate an amusing instance of this imputed propensity, 
though sceptically nipt in the bud. In the river nota 
mile from Windsor, there lived a noble trout—estimated 
at seven or eight pounds weight, and having his local 
haunt close by the bank, and rendered almost inacces- 
sible to the angler by the luxuriant foliage of an apple 
tree overhanging the stream. Every attempt to allure 
him from his excellent feeding preserve had been tried 
in vain; no bait the most recherché, or introduced with 
the utmost cunning, could succeed. At last, however, the 
catastrophe came. A boy who had noticed his habits of 
a summer afternoon, got a stick, to which he appended a 
line and hook, and thrust it through the branches of the 
apple-tree on the bank, and dropped it baited with a 
apple-blossom into the water—and he caught the big 
trout! I believe this was a fact, and I told the story 
to Mr. Jesse, then engaged on one of his justly popular 
publications. It was printed and passing the press 
when my excellent friend was persuaded at Mr. Murray's, 
that I was practising a hoax upon him, and the veritable 
history of this fine specimen of what the Thames cal 
nourish, and how a clever angler may catch them, 
familiar to all the inhabitants round about, was struck 
out of the book ! ! 
The letter I append is, I think, as characteristic 0 
the genial feelings of its writer, as any such document 
can be, where there is no very marked peculiarity. Ii 
was written when he held the official post of “ Deputy: 
Surveyor of the Royal Parks and Palaces.” The 8 
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ture, and like Dillon the son of Croker, Tom junior the 
son of Hood, Peter the son of Allan Cunningham, 
Jerrold, Blanchard, Hazlitt, and others, who might be 
named, inherited so much of the paternal talent as to 
make themselves men of mark in a new generation. 


Dear JERDAN,—Thank you very much indeed for your kind 
present of seeds, and for your kind recollection of me. You 
are one of the few people in this world I should be sorry to 
be forgotten by, and I hope you do not think that I have for- 
gotten you or the many agreeable hours I have passed in your 
company. Dickinson promised me to tell you this and much 
more, and I only wanted to be assured that you would be glad 
to see me, to have been with you long ago. Iam in town 
every Tuesday and Friday, and upon either of those days I 
should be glad to call if you would like me to do so. 

I hope you will see the terrace I have been making in 
Richmond Park. It is about a quarter of a mile in extent, 
leading from the Richmond Hill Gate to Lord Erroll’s. In 
order to throw in different views, I have cut through the wood 
growing on the bank of the late Lord Huntingtower’s property 
(which the Crown has purchased) at Petersham, and that 
property will henceforth form a part of Richmond Park.* 
The view from Richmond Hill (not forgetting that from the 
Star and Garter) is seen at once. Along the terrace I have 
just made a different view is seen every step you go, and at the 
end of the terrace the river presents itself at three different 
points, and the view is certainly much finer than that from 
Richmond Hill. You know the locale, and can fully appreciate 
fine scenery, and I shall therefore be glad to have your 
opinion of what has been done. Jthink that nothing in the 
kingdom can surpass it for effect and beauty. 

Have you seen my son’s pamphlet on the abuses of Eton 
School? If not, I should like to send it you. Thank you for the 
pleasant mention you made of the 2nd Series of Gleanings. 
With every kind wish, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


Hampton Court, 22nd May, 1834. Ep. JESSE. 





THE CITY OF NORWICH. 


Some two centuries ago, quaint old Thomas Fuller thus 
wrote :—* Norwich is (as you please) either a city in 
an orchard, or an orchard in a city, so equally are 
houses and trees blended in it.” “ Yet,” adds the shrewd 
and complimentary writer, ‘‘in this mixture, the in- 
habitants participate nothing of the rusticalness of the 
one, but altogether of the urbanity and civility of the 


other.” The garden-like structure of the city is 
entirely in keeping with the marked taste of the inhabi- 
tants for the culture of flowers. ‘Approach the city 
on whichever side you may,” says John Chambers, in 
his “General History of the County of Norfolk,” “and 
you will see a neat little garden-plot before the door! 
You will see a few roses and dahlias, a jessamine, a 
clematis, or a vine climbing over the door. Nay, in 
the very heart of the city itself are to be found shows 
of ranunculuses and tulips, carnations and anemones; 
and in the most crowded parts of it you will see a 
little iron trellis-work before the window, guarding 
some humble pots 6f geranium and mignonette; or 
where this slight unexpensive protection cannot be 
afforded, you will often see a sweet-william, or a bunch 
of heart’s-ease, or a marigold, peeping from withinside 
the poor weaver’s garret window.” This love of flowers 
18 said to have been derived from the foreigners whe 
found a home at Norwich in the reign of Edward the 
Third; and in yet greater numbers in the time of 
Elizabeth. 

In such a city, and with a passion for flowers so 
strongly prevalent among the inhabitants, it was but 
natural to expect that attention would be given to the 





* The Park Terrace has been allowed to fall in some places into dis- 
order, and well deserves restoration throughout.—[Ep. L. H., 1968.] 
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study of systematic botany. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, Norwich produced a set of botanists 
mostly of the artisan class, who prosecuted the science 
with very considerable success. Contemporaneous with 
these local florists or their successors, arose a group of 
Norwich men of world-wide botanical renown, of whom 
it is enough to name Sir James Edward Smith, Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, and Professor Lindley. In 
another paper devoted to a notice of the celebrities of 
Norwich, we shall touch more at length on the career 
of these distinguished natives of the orchard-city. 

Surveyed from a distance, the prominent objects 
which strike the eye of the observer are the castle, the 
cathedral, and the towers of numerous churches. The 
castle, a huge structure of Norman origin, but now 
modernised, holds a commanding position on an emi- 
nence near the centre of the city. Once the stronghold 
and residence of kings, it has since the reign of Henry 
tm been converted into a county gaol. The interior, 
however, still preserves the genuine features of its 
original character. 

The cathedral was founded, by Herbert, the first 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1096; and the churches are 
mostly of very considerable antiquity. St. Peter’s Man- 
croft, the largest, is a handsome edifice, with a noble 
tower ninety-eight feet high, and containing a peal of 
twelve bells, considered one of the finest of the kingdom. 
Many curious monuments abound in this church. Be- 
neath the chancel repose the remains of the famous Sir 
Thomas Browne. North-east rises the noble fabric of 
St. Andrew’s: it is built in the later pointed style, and 
was completed in 1506. Next im importance is St. 
Stephen’s, which was fimished after the Reformation. 
St. Michael’s, Coslany, with its square tower, may be 
held to rank next. St. Giles’s, ocompying the highest 
ground in the city, also with a square and yet more 
lofty tower, is one of the finest of the Norwich churches. 
St. Giles’s was entirely rebuilt in the reign of Richard 11. 

The origin of the city may be dated from the time 
of the departure of the Roman forces from the island, 
about the year 418. Castor, three miles south-west of 
Norwich, was a Roman station; some suppose the 
Venta Icenorum of the Romans. The natives, and those 
of the Romans who remained, from :a preference to the 
situation of Norwich removed thither, and so founded 
the city, hence the couplet— 


** Castor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built with Castor stone,” 


Norwich* became the capital of the Saxon kingdom of 
East Anglia. The castle was erected on the site of an 
earlier fortification by Uffa, the first king of that people, 
in 575. Alfred the Great, it is recorded, strengthened 
the stronghold in 870. It was the object of frequent 
contests between the Saxons and the Danes. In 1004 
the town was attacked by the Danish fleet, and laid in 
ashes. At that time it appears an arm of the sea 
stretched up as far as Norwich. By the middle of 
the tenth century, the town had for the period become 
both large and wealthy. The Danes settled in the 
county of Norfolk and town of Norwich in 1,010; and in 
1021, Canute rebuilt the castle. In thetime of Edward 
the Confessor, Norwich contained 1,320 burgesses with 
their families, and no less than twenty-five churches. 
It grew in importance until the time of the Conquest. 





* North-wic in Saxon signifies a northern situation in a winding 
river, and because castles were usually placed at such situations the 
word wic was used for a castle. Norwich, therefore, may signify the 
northern castle at the winding of the river, the castle being situated 
near a loop of the Wensum, north of the ancient station at Castor. 
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William the Conqueror made Ralph de Waiet governor, 
who having rebelled was subdued, but not without 
much injury to the town. Bishop Herbert de Losinga 
removed thither the seat of the See from Thetford in 
1094, and began to build the cathedral and other eccle- 
siastical structures in 1096. From that time the city 


rapidly improved. William of Malmesbury speaks of it 
as famous for the number of its inhabitants and the 
extent of its trade. 

Among the historical events which we may note in our 
rapid survey are the visits of royalty. Norwich was 
visited by Henry 1, who kept Christmas there in 


THE SNUFF TOWER. 


1122, and conferred on the citizens a charter similar to 
that which had been granted to London. Almost all 
the English sovereigns to the time of Elizabeth were 
entertained in the city. Philippa of Hainault, the con- 
sort of Edward 111, frequently visited Norwich, and was 
the patron of the colony of Flemish artisans, who, on 
the invitation of the king, had settled there in 1335. A 
great tournament was held in 1350, at which was present 
the Black Prince, with many of the nobility. It was on 
the 16th of August, 1578, that Queen Elizabeth arrived 
with her retinue. She was lodged in the Bishop’s 
Palace, and stayed nearly a week. On her departure 
she declared that she had laid up such good will in her 
heart that she would never forget Norwich. On her 
journey, it is said, she looked back, with tears in her 
eyes, shook her riding-whip, and exclaimed “ Farewell, 
Norwich!” Alas! Norwich had good cause not to 
forget the visit of the Queen. The roll of the town says 
that “the traines of Her Majesty’s carriage, being many 
of them infected, left the plague behind them, which 
afterward so increased and contynued, as it raged above 
a yer and three quarters after.” Upwards of two 
thousand natives and a large number of the foreign 
refugees died during its continuance. This was not the 
first visitation of the plague; numbers had died in the 
year 1348, and again in 1479. The sweating sickness 
appeared in 1486; and towards the end of the 16th, and 
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beginning of the 17th centuries, there were repeated 
visitations of pestilence. 

In 1422 the doctrines of the Reformation made their 
appearance in Norwich; and several persons were 
executed as Wickliffites or Lollards. Persecution con- 
tinued until the accession of Edward vt, and was 
resumed with intensity during the reign of Mary. In 
1531 the name of Thomas Bilney was added to the 
Norwich martyrology. Norwich was the scene of a 
local rebellion in 1549. The popular grievance was the 
enclosure of certain lands. Sixteen thousand men took 
up arms, led by two brothers of the name of Kett. They 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the city. In the 
conflict which ensued three thousand of the rebels were 
killed, and the leaders taken and executed. 

We have alluded to the foreigners who settled in 
Norwich; with them originated the woollen manu- 
factures for which it became famous. Elizabeth was 
throughout the ardent protectress of the Protestant 
exiles. The native artisans of the town having become 
jealous of the strangers, a conspiracy was formed in 1570 
to expel them. A letter of expostulation, written by 
the Queen from her palace at Greenwich, to the citizens, 
rebukes them for their jealousy of the authors of their 
prosperity, and entreats them to continue their favour to 
the “ poor men of the Dutch nation, who, seeing the 
persecution lately begun in their country for the true 
religion, hath fledd into this realm for succour, and 
be now placed in the city of Norwich.” The remonstrance 
of Elizabeth appears to have hada good result, for some 
time afterwards the magistrates of Norwich wrote to the 
Privy Council regarding the aliens in these terms : “They 
live wholly of themselves, do beg of no man, and do 
sustain their own poor people. They obey all magistrates 
and all good laws. They live peaceably among them- 
selves and towards all men; and we think our city 
happy to enjoy them.” 

During the period of the Commonwealth the cathedral 
was greatly injured. Bishop Hall was driven forth; 
and on the 25th September, 1645, the mayor and 
aldermen were informed by a letter from William 
Lenthall, the Speaker of the House of Commons, that 
Parliament had resolved to settle a Presbyterial Govern- 
ment in the kingdom, and requiring them to consider 
how the city of Norwich may be most conveniently 
divided into distinct classical presbyteries, and to certify 
the same to the House with all expedition. Yet Norwich, 
in common with the other cities of the kingdom, 
accepted the restoration of the monarchy with thanks- 
giving and rejoicing. 

In 1671 Lord Henry Howard, who in the’year follow: 
ing was created Earl of Norwich and Duke of Norfolk, 
entertained Charles 11 and his Queen, with the Dukes of 
York, Monmouth, and Buckingham, at his palace in 
Norwich. “ At eight o’clock in the evening,’’ says the 
historian of the event, “ both their Majesties, with the 
whole Court, which was very numerous, were treated with 
a magnificent supper in a very large room beautifully 
illuminated with flambeaux. The next day, having 
visited the cathedral and Bishop’s Palace, and being 
everywhere attended with the loud acclamations of the 
people, their Majesties were treated by the city with 4 
glorious banquet at the New Hall; and before the King 
| parted from the city he conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon the famous physician, Dr. Thomas 
Browne.” 

The Ducal Palace, which was the scene of the royal 
festivities, and which was demolished in the succeeding 
century, Evelyn describes as an “old wretched building, 
part of it newly built with brick, and standing in the very 
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market-place, and though near a river yet a very muddy 
one and without any extent.” The castle, he says, is 
“an antique extent of ground, which they now call 
Marsfield, and would have been a fitting area to have 
placed the Ducal Palace in.” “The suburbs,” he adds, 
“are large, the prospects sweet, with other amenities, 
not omitting flower gardens, in which all the inhabitants 
excel.” 

Norwich, as it existed prior to the period of the 
Revolution, has been portrayed by the graphic pen of 
Lord Macaulay: “ Norwich was,” says that historian, 
“the capital of a large and fruitful province. It was 
the residence of a bishop and a chapter. It was the 
chief seat of the chief manufacture of the realm. Some 
men distinguished by learning and science had recently 
dwelt there; and no place in the kingdom, except the 
capital and the universities, had more attraction for the 
curious. The library, the museum, the aviary, and the 
botanical garden of Sir Thomas Browne, were thought 
by fellows of the Royal Society well worthy of a long 
pilgrimage. Norwich had also a Court in miniature. 
In the heart of the city stood an old palace of the Dukes 
of Norfolk, said to be the largest town house in the 
kingdom out of London. In this mansion, to which 
were annexed a tennis court, a bowling green, and a 
wilderness stretching along the banks of the Wensum, 
the noble family of Howard frequently resided, and kept 
state resembling that of petty sovereigns. Drink was 
served to guests in goblets of pure gold. The very 
tongs and shovels were of silver. Pictures by Italian 
masters adorned the walls. The cabinets were filled 


with a fine collection of gems purchased by that Earl of 
Arundel whose marbles are now among the ornaments 
of Oxford. 
Court were sumptuously entertained. ... 


Here in the year 1671 Charles and his 
When the 
Duke of. Norfolk came to Norwich he was greeted like 
a king returning to his capital. The bells of the 
cathedral and of St. Peter’s Mancroft were rung; the 
guns of the castle were fired; and the mayor and alder- 
men waited on their illustrious fellow-citizen with com- 
plimentary addresses. In the year 1693 the population 
of Norwich was found by actual enumeration to be between 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand souls.” 

As Norwich had decided for the Parliament during 
the civil war, so it declared for King William and the 
Revolution. The Duke of Norfolk, it is noted by 
Macaulay, attended by three hundred gentlemen 
armed and mounted, appeared in the stately market- 
place. The mayor and aldermen met him there, and 
engaged to stand by him against popery and arbitrary 
power. This spirit took the form of a popular out- 
break in 1690, when the people rose, attacked the 
palace of the nonjuring Bishop Lloyd, which he was 
still suffered to occupy, and would have pulled it down 
but for the timely arrival of the trainbands. 

Portraits of the mayors of Norwich adorn the walls 
of the Guildhall. Among them is a portrait of Horace 
Walpole, who represented the city in Parliament; and 
another of Lord Nelson, who was educated at the 
Grammar School. In the Guildhall is to be seen the 
sword taken by Nelson at the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent in 1797, and by him presented to the City of 
Norwich. It was accompanied by the following letter 
from Lord Nelson, in his own handwriting, addressed to 
the mayor, and which is also exhibited :— 

“ Sir,—Having the good fortune on the most glorious 
14th February to become possessed of the sword of the 
Spanish Rear-Admiral Don Xavier Francisco Win- 
thuysen, in the way set forth in the paper herewith 
transmitted, and being born in the county of Norfolk, I 
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beg leave to present the sword to the City of Norwich, in 
order to its being preserved as a memento of the event, 
and of my affection for my native county.” 

The river Wensum, on both banks of which Norwich 
is placed, and which, viewed at some distance, forms a 
picturesque object in the landscape, is, says Fuller, in - 
his quaint way, “so wanton that it knoweth not its own 
mind which way to go; such the involved flexures 
thereof.” The walls were begun in 1294, and finished 
in 1820, and looking at the outline of the city as en- 
closed, it fully bears out the notion of the old topo- 
graphers, who compare it to a shoulder of venison. 
The walls, though still visible in some places, have been 
overrun by buildings which superadd a modern aspect 
and expression to the antique features of the garden- 
city. “As you stroll about Norwich,” says @ popular 
writer, “it has very much the air of an old city. A 
large number of the houses have many-gabled and 
overhanging fronts ; and from the ground in which they 
are erected being very irregular and the streets narrow, 
they form picturesque antique-looking combinations ; 
especially as some black church tower or the cathedral 
Spire soars in the background above every prospect. 
But it is in these general views that the old houses 
show best: they have been mostly so altered—and in 
general no doubt necessarily—to meet the requirements 
of modern habits, that few retain much of their an- 
tiquity of details. Still the city looks old; and it is 
not difficult, in rambling about it, to realise to one’s self 
a notion of its appearance, when a city of monks and 
soldiers, and soldier-like citizens: or later, when, rising 
into manufacturing eminence and wealth, its streets 
were thronged with a cheerful industrious population 
engaged in the ordinary duties of life, or crowding to 
witness some favourite pageant, a guild-day or a St. 
George’s procession.” 

The market-place of Norwich, a picturesque feature, 
is so spacious that it ranks as one of the largest of the 
kingdom. St. Andrew’s Hall, originally the nave of the 
Black Friars’ Convent, is a splendid and capacious civic 
edifice. 

There is much in the cathedral, the bishop’s palace 
and deanery, with the Erpingham and Ethelred gates, 
to interest the antiquarian. The contents of the 
Museum will be found well worthy of examination ; but 
without entering into further details, we may advert, in 
concluding our sketch, to the general aspect of the 
cathedral structure—the great distinctive feature of the 
City of Norwich; and this will best be done in the lan- 
guage of the writer already quoted :—“ As seen from 
the lower slope of Mousehold Hill, the circular east-end 
of the cathedral, with its flying buttresses, forms a strik- 
ing and majestic composition. Incongruities that some- 
what mar the general effect, when looked at froma 
nearer point of view, do not catch the eye ; but, indeed, 
it cannot be seen as a whole from any nearer position, 
owing to the lowness of the site and the various build- 
ings which surround it. The eastern end, too, which is 
turned to the river, is by far the grandest. The western 
end, in spite of its noble window, has a meagre appeat- 
ance. When examined closely, there is much to admire 
in the several portions of the exterior, although there is 
but little of that surpassing grandeur which is the 
characteristic of some other cathedrals. The tower is 
the most elevated of the Norman period remaining in 
England, and has an appearance of richness and solidity 
very pleasing. ‘The spire is the loftiest in the kingdom, 
with the exception of that of Salisbury, to which it must 
also yield, although very fine in grace of proportions. 
The interior is far more imposing than the exterior. 
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As you enter the cathedral, the enormous Norman piers 
and columns in the nave, supporting the heavy circular 
arches and the two tiers of lighter arches above them, 
and the splendid stone roof spanning all, and in a 
long vista stretching before you, produce a feeling of 


‘ awe that is not lost while you remain within the sacred 


walls.” 





PRE-HISTORICAL MAN. 


It. 


THERE are two opposing theories prevalent concerning 
the cause of man’s progress in society. One is, that man 
being endowed with a capacity for invention, has pro- 
gressed from barbarism to civilization by the exercise of 
this faculty alone. The rival theory, whilst it does not 
deny capacity or progressive improvement, affirms that 
there are facts in the case which neither of these circum- 
stances will resolve or explain, and therefore maintains 
that some external communication has been at some 
time given or made to mankind, originating or aiding 
his development, and that barbarism is a degenerate, 
and not a normal, condition of humanity. 

The former theory affirms that mankind were 
originally created in a savage and forlorn condition, 
left to trust to their own unaided faculties for getting 
on in the world. 

The latter theory supposes that the first creation was 
accompanied by communications which helped man in 
religion and the arts of social life; that these were, by 
the bulk of mankind, subsequently lost, in part or in 
whole, but have been in various instances, in some 
form or other, preserved, and that traces of them are to 
be found amongst savage tribes. 

We need hardly say that the latter supposition is in 
fact the statement of the Bible narrative. Although, 
with that record in our hands, we hold it to be fully 
proved thereby, yet we wish now to consider it quite apart 
from this proof; we desire, for our present purpose, to 
go into the domains of science and to form our opinion 
on its discoveries alone. 

It is not an answer to the first theorist to say that 
there has been no uniformity in the development of 
civilization, the arts acquired by two distant tribes in 
the same duration of time are wholly different; because 
the conditions of the problem, the outward circum- 
stances of climate and food, are also wholly different. 
Nor is it an answer to the second theorist to say, that, 
in spite of these differences, there is a marvellous 
similarity, at ‘certain stages, in the development of 
people; because there are instances to the contrary, 
which destroy the value of the supposed evidence. 

But there have been recently disinterred, or brought to 
notice, numberless relics of races of men who occupied 
western Europe before history commences. If these all 
indicate a natural growth and improvement, if they 
testify of such things only as barbarous man may 
discover and improve, then the first theory may be true, 
so far as any given locality is in question. It would 
therefore follow that the first theory is, to a certain 
extent, established as a true theory of progression. 

On the other hand, if there are relics which indicate 
circumstances not explicable by this supposition, but 
demanding external communication, we infer immigra- 
tion or trade; and if amongst these facts we still 
find phenomena insoluble by any supposition of mere 
natural origin, we shall be driven to the inference of a 
Supernatural communication. 


We appeal to the catalogue published in our last | 
number, p. 518, in proof of the fact that the intro- | 
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duction of polished stone, of metals, and of the arts, 
amongst the primeval antiquities of western Europe, was 
not effected by educational processes of any kind, but 
by importation. Articles of new fashion and new 
material, new modes and new arts, are found all at once, 
So completely is this the case, that the only index-marks 
in this obscure chronology are those which have been 
found in the introduction of such foreign elements. The 
use made of these importations show subsequent im- 
provement, and thus we find proofs of the scope and 
also of the limit of the first theory, whilst establishing 
the universal truth of the second. 

Social science and geography attest the fact but too 
well known, that man is capable of individual and social 
degeneracy; not only capable, but liable to this 
downward process. The records of travel furnish very 
numerous cases of people who have wandered away 
from civilization, taken up with methods of savage life, 
become partially wild, and become also the progenitors 
of a semi-savage race which, in its successions, speedily 
retains nothing of civilization but some isolated habits 
and traditions. The South Sea voyagers and mission- 
aries have registered many instances of the commence- 
ment and course of this decadence in the case of 
runaway sailors. Savage tribes and confederations 
have been formed by men originally wanderers from 
civilization. 

The converse of this is also true, and has been still 
more frequently proved. Contrast a picture in “ Cook’s 
Voyages,” representing a horrid human sacrifice there 
witnessed by the English navigators in the year 1777, 
with the present commercial, peaceful, and civilized 
aspect of the same place. . 

But how do we know that such civilization as this 
could not, and has not in some distant age of the world, 
been self-evolved? How do we know that it is not 
a genuine simple growth of man’s nature? Simply 
by an appeal to facts. The world has been now well 
ransacked by intelligent observers, but it has only been 
to add proof upon proof to the tale of universal degene- 
racy. Mr. Ellis, author of “Polynesian Researches,” 
speaking of the South Sea islands before a committee of 
the House of Commons, thus puts the case: “If civili- 
zation be viewed as consisting in exemption from 
temporal wants, and the possession of means of present 
enjoyment, the inhabitants of these islands were placed 
in circumstances more favourable to civilization than 
perhaps any other people under heaven. ‘They have a 
salubrious climate, a fertile soil, and an abundance of 
all that could render the present life happy, so far as 
mere animal existence is concerned; but there was per- 
haps no portion of the human family in a state of 
wretchedness equal to that to which they were reduced 
before Christianity was introduced among them. They 
were accustomed to practise infanticide, probably more 
extensively than any other nation; they offered human 
sacrifices in greater numbers than I have read of there 
being offered by any other nation.”’* 

And yet, these forlorn people possessed some relics 
of better days—some usages and traditions which can- 
not be explained by their condition at the time they 
were discovered by Europeans. The myths of Polynesia, 
attesting a common origin and a remote connection with 
distant civilized nations, are becoming the object of 
attention and the subjects of literature. To take an 
| instance from tribes still lower in the scale, the Caffres, 
| who were stated to have no notion of a deity : we are now 
| told by missionaries who have studied in their midst, 








* Evidence on Aborigines,” p. 173. 
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that they too have retained some traces of their loftier 
descent. Mr. Shaw, in his evidence before the Aborigines 
Committee, says:—‘ They are not idolaters, but they 
have the fragments of some very ancient system of 
religion still subsisting among them, in the form of 
singular observances, which they do not connect with 
any religious institution, though we know they must 
have been originally instituted for religious purposes ; 
as, for instance, circumcision, buraing incense, offering 
sacrifices and oblations; and the rain-makers, whom I 
regard as the successors of a former race of priests.”* 

The prevalence, at one and the same time, of barbarism 
in one part of the world and civilization in another, is 
just what would happen upon the communication of 
knowledge to beings capable of choice and self-improve- 
ment, or of degeneracy. This is so fully exhibited by 
the facts of geography that no hypothesis save this one 
of double action can adequately account for the 
phenomena. It is incredible that the enormous varia- 
tions which have appeared during all our historical era 
could have resulted from a uniform law, although work- 
ing under varying conditions. 

The rude condition of man in Europe during the 
earliest period is quite consistent with contemporary 
civilization in Egypt and Assyria. |The former may 
well have resulted from early migration to ruder 
regions, and a process of gradual deterioration. 

Sir John Lubbock affirms that it is inconceivable that 
certain arts of civilization could ever have been so 
totally lost as is evinced in the case of certain rude 
tribes. Against this we may say that it is still more 
incredible that tribes so rude should have invented 
some of the arts or usages which we find among 
them. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion, that whether 
barbarism is a natural result, or civilization a natural 
growth, the one may certainly have been derived from 
the other, and the Scripture account may be true for 
aught that science can show. But when we regard 
other considerations, language and tradition, we get a 
step further, and find the Scripture account supported by 
the highest probability of which the case admits. 

Max Muller says :—“ As far as we can trace back the 
footsteps of man, even on the lowest strata of history, we 
see that the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect 
belonged to him from the very first; and the idea of a 
humanity emerging slowly from the depths of an 
animal brutality can never be maintained again.” + 

Archzology, too, furnishes its quota of evidence towards 
the same conclusion. The proposition that the arts 
found among barbarians have been communicated and 
not originated is supported by the existence among 
them of such contrivances as the fire-drill, the use of 
cooking stones, the art of smelting and working metals, 
and other accomplishments which, either from their 
nature or the mode of their performance, make it obvious 
that they were not the product of the mere invention of 
the people using them.t So the prevalence of particular 
customs that must have had an artificial origin tells 
the same story, such as the needfire. So the universality 
of certain traditions, e.g., of a deluge, and the repeopling 
of the earth by one pair. So the remarkable corre- 
spondence between popular tales or traditions of different 
and distant people.§ So the almost universal origin 
of traditions or tales apparently grounded on the 





* ** Evidence,” p. 327. 

+ ‘* Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. ii. p. 8. 

+See particularly Tylor’s “Early History of Mankind,” chapters 
vii., viii., ix., and p. 255 and 287, 

§ Zbid., chapters xi., xii. 
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early Bible narratives.* Humboldt long since con- 
cluded that the civilization of Mexico had a common 
origin with that of Asia, and that both people were 
united either by common descent, by commerce, or by 
migration. 

The word civilization, in its popular sense, expresses a 
twofold idea, the progression of society and of the 
individuals composing it; or, in other words, the estab- 
lishment of beneficial, social, and political arrangements 
for the community, and the promotion of personal, moral, 
and intellectual progress. The double process is in- 
cluded in the ordinary meaning of the word. 

Man possesses in an elemental condition, the faculty, 
the germ-power of this development. He also manifests 
a tendency to social and individual deterioration. 

Uncivilized tribes, visited at infrequent intervals, left 
without useful foreign communications, have been 
observed to be stationary, or to deteriorate. 

From all these facts we conclude that there was an 
epoch of primary civilization; not of refined and perfected 
knowledge, but of acquaintance with internal power and 
the surrounding portion of external nature, with an 
appreciation of the objects of life and of the means of 
promoting them, and of religious duty and pleasure. 
The endowments which man received from God must 
have been accompanied by some instruction as to their 
use. Such instructions comprised language and the 
common arts of life. 

The language of Archbishop Whately still expresses 
most clearly the warrantable deductions from the facts, 
so much more extensively collected now than even at 
the date of his “ Essay on Civilization.” 

“It has been very commonly taken for granted, not 
only by writers among the ancient heathen, but by 
modern authors, that the savage state was the original 
one, and that mankind, or some portion of mankind, 
gradually raised themselves from it by the unaided 
exercise of their own faculties. I say ‘taken for 
granted,’ because one does not usually meet with any 
attempt to establish this by proof, or even any distinct 
statement of it; but it is assumed, as something about 
which there can be no manner of doubt. You may 
hear plausible descriptions given of a supposed race 
of savages subsisting on wild fruits, herbs, and roots, 
and on the precarious supplies of hunting and fishing; 
and then, of the supposed process by which they 
emerged from this state, and gradually invented the 
various arts of life, till they became a decidedly civilized 
people. One man, it has been supposed, wishing to 
save himself the trouble of roaming through the woods 
in search of wild fruits and roots, would bethink himself 
of collecting the seeds of these, and cultivating them 
ina plot of ground cleared and broken up for the 
purpose. And, finding that he could thus raise more 
than enough for himself, he might agree with some 
of his neighbours to exchange a part of his produce 
for some of the game or fish taken by them. Another 
man again, it has been supposed, would contrive to 

save himself the labour and uncertainty of hunting, by 
catching some kinds of wild animals alive, and keeping 
them in an enclosure to breed, that he might have 
a supply always at hand. And again others, it is 
supposed, might devote themselves to the occupation 
of dressing skins for clothing, or of building huts or 
canoes, or of making bows and arrows, or various kinds 
of tools; each exchanging his productions with his 
neighbours for food. And each, by devoting his 
attention to some one kind of manufacture, would 





* Ibid., p. 331. t Ibid., p. 332. 
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acquire increased skill in that, and would strike out 
new inventions. 

“And thus these supposed savages, having in 
this way become divided into husbandmen, shepherds, 
and artisans of several kinds, would begin to enjoy 
the various advantages of « ‘division of labour,’ 
and would advance, step by step, in all the arts of 
civilized life. 

“Such descriptions as the above, of what it is 
supposed has actually taken place, or of what possibly 
might take place, are likely to appear plausible, at the 
first glance, to those who do not inquire carefully and 
reflect attentively. But, on examination, all these 
suppositions will be found to be completely at variance 
with all history, and inconsistent with the character 
of such beings as real savages actually are. Such a 
process of inventions and improvements as that just 
described is what we may safely say never did, and 
never possibly can, take place in any tribe of savages 
left wholly to themselves. . . . . 

“But as for savages properly so styled—that is, 
people sunk as low, or anything near as low, as many 
tribes that our voyagers have made us acquainted 
with—there is no one instance recorded of any of them 
rising into a civilized condition, or, indeed, rising at 
all, without instruction and assistance from people 
already civilized. . . .. 

“ Then, again, if we look to ancient historical records 
and traditions concerning nations that are reported 
to have risen from a savage to a civilized state, we find 
that in every instance they appear to have had the 
advantage of the instruction and example of civilized 
men living among them. They always have some 
tradition of some foreigner, or some being from heaven, 
as having first taught them the arts of life. . . . . 

“We have, therefore, in this case all the proof that 
a negative admits of. In all the few instances in which 
there is any record or tradition of a savage people 
becoming civilized, we have a corresponding record or 
tradition of their having been aided by instructors ; and 
in all the (very numerous) cases we know of in which 
savages have been left to themselves, they appear never 
to have advanced one step. The experiment, as it may be 
called, has been going on in various regions for many 
ages; and it appears to have never once succeeded. . . 

“Since it appears, then, a complete moral certainty 
that men left unassisted in what is called a state of 
nature,—that is, with the faculties man is born with 
not at all unfolded or exercised by education,—never 
did, and never can, raise themselves from that con- 
dition: the question next arising is, When and how 
did civilization first originate? How comes it that 
the whole world is not peopled exclusively with 
Savages P 

“Such would evidently have been the case if the 
human race had always from the first been left without 
any instruction from some superior being, and yet had 
been able to subsist at all. But there is strong reason 
to doubt whether even this bare subsistence would 
have been possible. It is most likely that the first 
generation would all have perished for want of that 
scanty knowledge, and those few rude arts which even 
Savages possess, and which probably did not originate 
with them, but are remnants which they have retained 
from a more civilized state. If it be supposed—and this 
8 one of the many bold conjectures that have been 
thrown out—that man was formerly endowed with 
many instincts such as those of the brute creation, 
which instincts were afterwards obliterated and lost 
through civilization, then the human race might have 
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subsisted in the savage state; but we should all have 
been savages to this day. How comes it, then, that all 
mankind are not at this day as wild as the Papuans 
and Hottentot-Bushmen? According to the present 
course of things, the first introducer of civilization 
among savages is, and must be, man in a more 
improved state; in the beginning, therefore, of the 
human race, this, since there was no man to effect it, 
must have been the work of another being. There 
must have been, in short, something of a REVELATION 
made to the first or to some subsequent generation 
of our species. And this miracle (for such it clearly is, 
being out of the present course of nature) is attested 
independently of Scripture, and consequently in con- 
firmation of the Scripture accounts, by the fact that 
civilized man exists at the present day. Each one of 
us Europeans, whether Christian, Deist, or Atheist, 
is actually a portion of a standing monument of a former 
communication to mankind from some superhuman 
being. That man could not have made himself, is 
often appealed to as a proof of the agency of a divine 
Creator; and that mankind could not, in the first 
instance, have civilized themselves, is a proof of the 
same kind, and of precisely equal, strength, of the 
agency of a divine Instructor. 

“Tt will have occurred to you, no doubt, that the 
conclusions we have arrived at agree precisely with 
what is recorded in the oldest book extant. The Book 
of Genesis represents mankind as originally existing 
in a condition which, though far from being highly 
civilized, was very far removed from that of savages. 
It describes man as not having been, like the brutes, 
left to provide for himself by his innate bodily and 
mental faculties, but as having received at first some 
immediate divine communications and instructions. 
And so early, according to this record, was the division 
of labour, that, of the first two men who were born 
of woman, one is described as a tiller of ground, and 
the other as a keeper of cattle. But I have been 
careful, as you must have observed, to avoid appealing, 
in the outset, to the Bible as an authority, because I 
have thought it important to show, independently of 
that authority, and from a monument actually before 
our eyes,—the existence of civilized man,—that there 
is no escaping such conclusions as agree with the Bible 
narrative.” 

Archbishop Whately’s arguments, although attacked 
by various opponents, most recently by Sir John 
Lubbock, still remain firm and unshaken. We may 
grant to Sir John all his facts, and apply to them 
successfully the archbishop’s hypothesis; while there 
are admitted facts in the case which Sir John’s hypo- 
thesis will not explain. The mere multiplication of 
such facts adds nothing to the evidence in the point 
at issue. “The important question,” says Humboldt, 
“has not yet been resolved, whether that savage state, 
which even in America is found in various gradations, 
is to be looked upon as the dawning of a society about 
to rise, or whether it is not the rather fading remains of 
one sinking amidst storms, overthrown by overwhelming 
catastrophes. To me the latter seems to be nearer the 
truth than the former.” Niebuhr also expressed his 
conviction that all savages are the degenerated remnants 
of more civilized races, who had been overpowered by 
enemies, and driven to seek safety in woods and waste 
places till they had forgotten most of the arts of 
settled life, and gradually sunk into the state in which 
they are now found. The learned researches of Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson all lead to the same conclusion. We 
have already admitted that, within certain limits, savages. 
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are capable of some improvement, as might be expected 
where reason is added to instinct. But we hold that 
the theory of man having raised himself, by spontaneous 
and progressive development, from a primitive savage 
state, and from yet lower forms of organic life, is not 
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much deeper an impression must it make upon the candi- 
date who is about to take upon himself vows, and to receive 
an office which can only be shaken off by death—and 
after death, what a stewardship to have to render 
account of! 
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supported by proof. The theory of Divine interposition 
is the true scientific explanation, inasmuch as it alone 
meets all the facts of the case. 
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CHAPTER II.—MY FIRST CURACY, 


Wuat a fund of lively conyersation has a first curacy 
formed in the circle of clerical friends; how very vivid, 
even after a lapse of years, are the incidents of a first 
curacy! It seems to me that the trials, successes, 
failures, and cares of a first curacy, are as much and 
as deeply stamped upon the mind of a young clergyman, 
as are the lessons of early childhood themselves. How 
ardent are the desires, how fervent the wishes, of a 
young minister, who, fresh from taking the Ordination 
vow, enters upon his solemn engagement to work for 
God in his first curacy ! 

And who among us of the clergy, as he looks back 
upon that memorable day when he ascended the pulpit- 
stairs to deliver his first sermon, does not heave a sigh, 
as he thinks of the crust of worldliness which has 
encircled all those holy aspirations with which he was 
then filled, how the promises of self-devotion and 
single-heartedness towards God have become too much 
a thing of the past and of memory only? I do not say 
that there is no devotion remaining, no desire to do 
one’s duty as a clergyman; but there is no longer that 
freshness, that heartiness, that oneness of purpose 
which thei2 was when we first entered into “the Holy 
Order of L..cons.” Happy, yea, thrice blessed, are they 
who, by God’s grace, have been enabled to retain all the 
zeal and devotedness of their first love! 

I will pass over the preliminary preparation, the 
signing of the necessary papers, the ordeal of the 
Bishop’s examination, which, in my case, was rather 
below the average in scholarship questions, but with 
perhaps more practical parochial ones than generally 
falls to the lot of candidates to be examined upon. 
And I cannot help thinking that if a man has passed 
the University tests in matters of scholarship, that 
the Bishop’s examination questions should mainly be 
directed to that special sphere of work in which we 
were about to engage—and concerning which many of 
us knew very little. 

The final day of examination was of course an anxious 
one, especially when, during the morning, we saw one can- 
didate for deacons’ orders, and two for priests’, called out 
singly and never return to finish their paper they were 
engaged upon. When summoned from the room, we 
began to look one another in the face, and ‘our hearts 
beat fast, as, after a considerable pause, the verger 
opened the door to call out another martyr, as we sup- 
posed. However, this gentleman soon returned with a 
beaming countenance, and upon a second re-entering 
the room in like manner, we, the remaining ones, began 
to breathe more freely, and congratulate each other with 
the hope that all the rest of us had passed; and so it 
proved, happily, to be the case. 

I shall not describe the ordination scene; it has been 
so often witnessed, and so frequently written upon, for 
who, as a simple spectator, has ever seen that solemn rite 
performed unmoved! But how much more solemn, how 





On the following morning, having received our licences 

and letters of orders, we were scattered to our different 

| spheres of labour. Up to the present time I have only 

| twice met with any of those with whom I was ordained, 
either deacon or priest. 

My introduction to my first incumbent took place as 
| I descended from the top of a coach on which I had 
| been riding for the last five hours, through some of the 
beautiful scenery of Devonshire, among whose “Tors” 
my curacy lay. It was a very retired and secluded spot, 
far removed from any town, and with very little society, 
the one great event of the day being the stoppage of the 
coach at a little roadside inn on the extreme verge of 
the parish. 

This want of society, however, was, as I found by 
experience, amply compensated by the very agreeable 
and cheerful disposition and manners of my vicar and 
his amiable wife. He possessed a great fund of anec- 
dote and useful information, and had a great talent 
for describing scenery and actions which he had wit- 
nessed in his travels abroad; indeed, himself and wife 
had spent the greater part of seventeen years in various 
parts of Europe, and their conversation was most 
interesting and instructive. Most likely it was from 
the fact of his having travelled so much, that he was, if 
I may so speak, wider-minded than the majority of 
country clergy generally are found to be. He had 
lately been inducted into the living, and was anxious to 
obtain the services of a curate with whom he could be 
on the most intimate terms. I think we mutually 
agreed in this respect, for during the time that I resided 
with him, we never had the least disagreement. We 
worked most harmoniously together, and I shall always 
look back with the greatest pleasure to the happy years 
I spent in that secluded rustic-thatched Devonshire 
parsonage. 

I believe that in sentiment and in taste, we could not 
have been more in unison; and further than this, with 
regard to my own personal comfort, my vicar and his 
wife both treated me as a younger brother, and not as 
if I belonged to a different race or of a distinct order, as 
alas ! some curates of my acquaintance have been treated 
by rectors and their wives. 

We both were fully employed, and had plenty of 
work cut out for us in the geographical position of the 
parish, consisting as it did in an area of eight miles in 
diameter, and with a population of two thousand cdl- 
lected into five or six separate little hamlets. One of 
these hamlets was much larger than the rest, and was 
allotted to me as my special charge. It was situated at 
some distance from the parish church, which by some 
strange freak of its founder, had been built away from 
the majority of the inhabitants, in order, so it was said, to 
try the faith of the people. I certainly wish that he 
had tried their faith in another way, for the natural 
consequence was that on wet days (and we have our 
full share among the Tors of Devon, where, if it is n0 
pouring rain, it is nearly always drizzling) our faith was 
severely tried by seeing frequently a more than half 
empty church. 

The occupation of the inhabitants was purely and 
simply agricultural. They were excessively ignorant, 
and consequently very superstitious; indeed, I have 
always found that the two go naturally together ; and 
I may add that the inhabitants of highland districts 
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are invariably more so than those dwelling in the 
low lands. In fact, the parish had been much neglected 
during the last few years, as the late incumbent, a very 
old man, had entirely given up pastoral visitation, through 
his infirmities, and he was also in such needy circum- 
stances himself, that he could not afford to procure 
the services of a curate. 

The living was a very small one, the great tithes 
being swallowed up by a non-resident landlord, as is 
too often the case with country livings in the West 
of England. The roads through the parish were of 
course, from their locality, very hilly and uneven; they 
were also narrow, with high banks on either side, but 
the “waywardens” had kept them in much better repair 
than were those of the majority of Devonshire parishes. 
The narrowness of these roads or Devonshire lanes may 
be understood from a curious and useful custom existing 
among the farmers and their carters. Sometimes for 
nearly a quarter of a mile two vehicles could not pass. 
Waggons laden with corn, or going to market, always 
wore loud-sounding bells, in order that another waggon 
coming in a contrary direction might pull into one of 
the recesses made in the side of the bank in order to 
allow of the other passing. There were, however, fre- 
quent altercations between the drivers of the different 
waggons as to whose duty it was to wait for the 
other, and when returning from market not quite 
sober, these disputes often ended in blows and fights, 
and frequently produced ill-feeling among their respec- 
tive employers. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PARISHIONERS, 


STRANGE as it may appear, and nearly an incredible 
fact to many, yet it is perfectly true that there was not 
a family bearing the name of Smith, Brown, or Jones, 
and only one Robinson, in all the two thousand people 
which composed the population of my first curacy. 

The squire was non-resident, a most fortunate circum- 
stance for both parson and people. The residence of a 
good squire is as great a blessing in a rural parish as 
that of a bad squire is a curse. About once a year he 
came to visit some of his tenants, a time of disgraceful 
lawlessness and of dissipation. I cannot refer to his 
doings without severe censure, yet of himself I must 
speak in sorrow rather than anger. There were good 
points in his character, though overborne by evil in- 
fluences and evil companionship. I will dismiss him 
with the mention of some things to be recorded to his 
praise, or to the encouragement of those who, in 
dependence on the great Overruler of men’s wills, try to 
influence unlikely agents to do unlikely things. He 
gave a new and expensive organ to the church, and 
handsomely restored the chancel, and beautified it by 
the introduction of some good stained glass, adding also 
& very good altar-cloth and some richly-carved com- 
munion rails; One special act of generosity I ought 
not to forget, especially as it was performed towards a 
poor curate. In the neighbouring parish lived a 
married curate and his wife and family, so poor that they 
could not afford to keep a servant of any description, 
and frequently were a whole week together without 
tasting animal food. One Christmas morning this 
married curate received from our squire the handsome 
and unexpected present of a cheque for one hundred 
pounds, and a nomination for his eldest son’s entrance 
into Christ’s Hospital. 

The farmers of the parish were a well-to-do set of 
men, and, taken as a whole, were rather superior and 
intellectual, and the majority of them well affected 
towards thechurch. But singularly enough, while they 
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professed a love for literature, and those from the 
greatest distance came regularly at least once a day to 
service, they were totally indifferent as to whether their 
servants or their children came, and they were most 
vehemently opposed to any system of education. Of 
course there were discontented, self-opinionated men 
who made themselves disagreeable, but they formed, 
happily, but a small minority of the parishioners. 

I have much more to say about our puor, the mass of 
our parishioners. As a whole they were extremely 
poor, but generally speaking contented : railways had not 
penetrated that part of Devonshire, and from the want 
of communication with the outer world, they knew 
nothing of the larger wages to be obtained in more 
thickly populated localities. And upon how little they 
had to be contented; a man’s full wages for agricultural 
labour being seven shillings a week, with the exception 
of hay and harvest time, when they were alittle higher ! 
It is true sometimes milk was found for the family, and 
cider for the labourer, but this was not universally the 
case. 

Rents were, however, cheap, one shilling and one shil- 
ling-and-sixpence a week being the usual rate, and I have 
positively known them as low as sixpence a week, but 
this was fora mere hovel. These cheap houses were 
not built of brick or of stone, but of “cob,” a mixture of 
mud, stones, straw, and small-coal, and were generally 
thatched and white-washed. The floors were often of 
rough round stones, and where tiles or quarry had been 
laid down instead of these rough uneven stones, it was 
no uncommon custom for the indwellers to attempt to 
stain one half of the square tile to a greenish colour, 
with potato tops or other vegetables. 

My readers may know that peat is thearticle commonly 
burnt as fuel in many parts of Devon, as coal is 
excessively dear on account of the expense of cartage ; 
indeed, in the part in which I resided, we paid thirty- 
seven shillings a ton for it, so that it was ¢sfite beyond 
the reach of the poor; but in consequence of the con- 
stant burning peat in their fireplaces (grates they 
had none), it is a fact that the whole of their clothes, 
food, houses, and the people themselves, and even the 
air, was tainted and strongly impregnated with the smell 
of burning peat. This odour produces a very disagree- 
able effect upon strangers ; and reading aloud in a cottage 
which is heated with a peat-fire causes great irritation 
to the throat, and produces a smarting pain in the 
eyes. The cutting of the turf, in order to make it ready 
for fuel, is attended by little labour or fatigue, as it 
lies compact and in great quantities on the moors. 
It is mostly prepared by the women alone, needing 
little help from the men. 

Of drainage there was little or none in any of the 
hamlets ; and the whole of the population were dependent 
upon watercourses and springs for their supply of this 
great necessary of life and cleanliness. The only pump 
in the parish was at the Vicarage, so that during the 
summer season not only were there great inroads made 
upon our supply, but there was generally a great scarcity 
of water throughout the parish, and much inconvenience 
experienced by the necessity of fetching it from a 
distance. Indeed, if a fire had broken out, what with 
the thatched roofs and want of water, the consequences 
must have been most fearful, and such is actually often 
the case in villages similarly situated. 

During the declining years of the late vicar a school 
of rather a superior class had attempted to establish 
itself in the larger hamlet which fell into my share of the 
parish to look after. All I could ever see about the 





school was that an old man used to walk about and 
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thrash the boys, but I never found out that they really 
learnt anything. Over this school we had no substantial 
control for some few years, though I was permitted on 
sufferance to visit occasionally. When I went un- 
expectedly I found the old man in his shirt-sleeves black- 
ing his boots, or in some equally unscholastic employ- 
ment, the boys sticking pins into each other, or up to 
other mischief. Of course there was no order or method 
of teaching, except when the master, stung into rage by 
some more than usually flagrant misconduct, rushed up 
and down the school, hitting right and left innocent and 
guilty alike. I once caught him in the midst of sucha 
scene; I hope I may never witness such another. 

Eventually we got matters on rather a better footing, 
for the master falling ill, we got the permission of the 
persons to whom the school virtually belonged, to pro- 
cure the assistance of a man from the training-school of 
the diocese, and he managed, in the few months in 
which he stayed, to impart a little knowledge, and to pro- 
duce a little order and discipline. 

We found that it was utterly impossible to set up a 
rival school to this wretched burlesque of one; the 
vicar’s income did not allow of his paying an efficient 
master, and as I have already stated, the farmers, from 
their being opposed to all education, were only too 
pleased to let matters continue as they were. 

I ought to say that there were three or four little 
dame schools in the parish, at one of which I saw the 
old horn primer still in use. At this little school, for 
the purpose of astonishing the new vicar upon his first 
visit, the very small children were called up by the 
woman in charge, to repeat the first chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which the little things lisped out as 
well as they could. What mistakes they made in pro- 
nouncing the names I shall never know, for I was com- 


pletely convulsed with laughter at the supposed correc- 
tion of the names by the old dame herself. 

I found out subsequently that this exhibition was 
frequently repeated, particularly when any stranger 


called. I tried to take this school in hand, but failed to 
make much progress, for in spite of my expostulations, 
this dame schoolmistress would continue to teach the 
Ghildren solely to read the Revelation of St. John for 
New Testament, reading; and Leviticus was the only 
book they were ever allowed to read in the Old Testa- 
meut. ‘Time after time, I altered the chapters, plainly 
pointing out to her what was most proper for them to 
read; but all to no purpose, for no sooner was my back 
turned, than Leviticus and Revelation were resumed ; 
and if I dropped in accidentally at a later period of the 
day, I should be sure to see the children hard at work 
spelling out the ceremonial law, or else bewildered among 
the prophetic mysteries of the seals and vials. 

Soon after my arrival among the people of my first 
curacy, I was much struck with the various and strange 
greetings with which I was welcomed. When I entered 
the house of one of the poorer parishioners, I was inva- 
riably politely asked, “ Will you perch?” meaning 
would I be seated. In the farm-houses the customary 
form of offering hospitality was, “ Will you take some- 
thing to make use of?” A poor man or woman would 
not let you set back your chair against the wall when 
you rose to leave, having finished your visit, it being a 
sure sign that you never intended to visit him again ; 
and for the same reason I found that in the houses of 
the richer parishioners you were never allowed to fold 
up your dinner-napkin. I thought when I often heard 
the expression, “ Rampant with pain,” that it was ex- 
pressive ; as also, “ I did not think he would turn over so 
soon,’’ meaning die so suddenly. 
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Gotp Propucr In Victorta.—The yield of gold from the 
mines of Victoria for the year 1867 was 1,493,831 ounces. The 
average number of miners employed was 65,857, and the 
average earnings 35s. per week. The gold-mining companies 
in the colony paid in the year 1867 dividends amounting to more 
than £820,000, being a much larger number of pounds sterling 
than the number of the entire population—men, women, and 
children. The amount would be very largely increased if there 
were added the profits of private mining undertakings, and of 
companies who do not make public their yields and dividends, 

VaLur OF HIGHLAND Propertixs.—Sir Thomas M. Riddell, 
Bart., has supplied the Inverness Courier with the following 
memorandum, which is extremely interesting as showing the 
great advance in the value of land in some of the most inacces- 
sible parts of the West Highlands within a hundred years. 
Guisachan, the property in question, is situated on the southern 
or Sunart side of the head of Lochshiel :—‘ Guisachan: Rent 
in 1767, £10 10s. Sheep rent in 1867, £175; game rent in 
1867, £30; rent in 1867, £205. Sold lately by Sir Thomas 
Riddell to Mr. Howard, of Stanley, near Perth, for £8,120, 
beirg twenty years’ purchase of the game rent, and fifty years’ 
purchase of the sheep rent.” 

PESTILENTIAL LITERATURE.—Seldom is a precocious offender 
brought into the dock but evidence is given that, on searching 
him or his dwelling-place, a heap of foul fictions is found. The 
kind of work in question is not likely to come under the eye— 
or nose—of many who read this journal; nor is it necessary 
to annoy their senses by more than a general reference to the 
character of the poison. But it is well that the educated 
classes, and those who exert themselves to educate others, and 
find with dismay that their efforts are baffled by some under- 
current, should know that to the boys of the humbler class 
there are sold, in enormous quantities, penny stories of the 
most atrocious kind. These hell-broths are spiced to please 
the taste of the demoralised lads. The hero is a boy “of 
spirit,” who scorns honest trade and the making “a few dull 
shillings ” a week, and who takes to robbery, either by fraud 
or force. He is bold and prosperous. He has his reward inall 
the pleasures he can understand, his “ jovial glass, and in the 
means of other profligacy. The combined attraction of an ex: 
citing story and of foul morals is irresistible. The reforma- 
tories are full to overflowing, and our cities swarm with 
young reprobates. Now, we make—and properly—a great fuss 
about the sale of physical poisons, and the druggist is com- 
pelled to label his bottles with the word of warning. But, for 
one dose of physical, a thousand doses of moral poison are sold. 
We cannot even trust our theatrical audiences, though they are 
juries from each class, to decide what is good for them, and we 
have acensorship. But, unless a book is so brutally coarseas 
to come under Lord Campbell’s Act, there is no check upon 
the vendor of garbage.—Illustrated London News. 

Bishop Setwrn on Bazaars.—Some time ago, Bishop 
Selwyn attended at the village of Curbar to consecrate a new 
church. In responding to his health, at a luncheon which 
subsequently took place, his lordship, referring to the work 
that had called them together that day, expressed a hope that 
they would not cease in their endeavours in connection with 
this church until school-rooms and a parsonage had been also 
erected. Let them on no account have a bazaar. He thought 
that was a very unmanly way of raising money. The meanest 
thing men could do was to throw work on the women. He 
said that advisedly, because having lived twenty-five yom 
among savages, he recognised that their distinguishing mar 
was to make women do the work of men. That was the 
system on which bazaars were held. He hoped they would 
complete their endeavours by direct taxation, not indirect. 
When he returned from New Zealand, he hoped he should find 
the remainder of the money necessary for the schools = 
parsonage had been raised. But his last words were, ‘ Don 
have a bazaar.” [Ladies are better judges than the Bishop %s 
to the duties, drudgeries, or delights of thus taking their share 
in good work. | 

THe AByssinran Campalcn.—The despatch of Lord Stanley 
declaring war against Abyssinia was sent on the 16th of April, 
1867, and on the 13th of April, 1868, Magdala was taken and 
the Emperor Theodore was no more. Sir R. Napier landed st 
Zoulla on the 3rd January, 1868, and in exactly 100 days the 
campaign was over. 





